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ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  IMPORTANCE 

OF  THE 

EIGHT-HOUR  MOVEMENT 


By  GEORGE  GUNTON, 

Author  of  "Wealth  and  Progress;"  "Should  an  Eight- Hour  System  be  Adopted;"  "The  Economic  Heresies 
of  Henry  George;"  "The  Economic  and  Social  Aspects  of  Trusts,"  etc. 


There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  in  the 
proposition  for  a  general  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor.  It  introduces  no  new  prin- 
ciple into  society.  It  proposes  no  arbitrary 
interference  with  economic  and  social  rela- 
tions; it  disturbs  no  existing  interests;  it 
does  not  change  the  relation  of  buyers  to 
sellers,  or  laborers  to  employers;  in  fact, 
it  does  not  in  any  way  arbitrarily  disturb 
existing  economic  and  social  institutions; 
all  it  asks  for,  is  that  the  laborer  shall  have 
more  leisure;  that  the  development  of  his 
social  character  may  be  commensurate 
with  the  increase  of  his  productive  power, 
and  the  comfort  and  culture  of  his  home 
may  grow  apace  with  the  wealth-cheapen- 
ing capacity  of  the  factory. 

This  proposition  has  been  periodically 
discussed  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
controversy  is  that  the  measure  has  always 
been  favored  by  the  laboring  class  and 
their  sympathizers,  and  as  uniformly  op- 
posed by  the  statesmen,  economists  and 
employers.  This  opposition,  however,  is 
not,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  all  due  to 
abnormal  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the 
employing  class.  The  average  employer  is 
not  more  unsympathetic  and  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  society  than  is  any  other 
citizen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mere  fact 
of  being  an  employer  which  necessarily 
destroys  one's  interest  in  the  social  well- 
being  of  others.  The  opposition  of  the 
employing  class  to  this  measure  has  not 
risen  so  much  from  an  aversion  to  improv- 


ing the  laborer's  condition  as  from  a  mis- 
conception of  their  economic  relation  to 
the  community,  and  especially  to  the  labor- 
ing classes:  Nor  are  they  responsible  for 
this  misconception;  but  as  we  have  else- 
where shown,^  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
erroneous  teachings  of  political  economy. 
For  nearly  a  century  the  colleges  have 
taught,  and  the.  employing  classes  have 
believed,  that  an  increase  of  wages  always 
means  a  decrease  of  profits — ^that  their 
income  moves  inversely  with  that  of  the 
laborer's,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  econo- 
mic instructors,  that  "profits  rise  as  wages 
fall,  and  fall  as  wages  rise."^  With  this 
conviction  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
should  regard  every  effort  to  improve  the 
laborer's  economic  and  social  condition — 
which  always  involves  an  increase  of  wages 
— as  inimical  to  their  interests.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  more  clearly  it  could  be 
shown  that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
labor  would  tend  to  increase  wages,  the 
more  imperative  seemed  the  necessity  for 
the  employers  to  oppose  it.  This  attitude 
has  been  further  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  hitherto  the  subject  has  been  pre- 
sented on  sympathetic  and  philanthropic 
rather  than  economic  grounds.  Appeals 
to  sentiment  rather  than  to  science  have 
been  made  for  it.  The  employing  class 
have  been  asked  to  grant  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor,  not  as  an  act  of  wise 
statesmanship,  but  as  a  boon  to  the  laborer, 
out  of  sympathy  for  the  "unfortunate 
classes."    To  this  they  have  with  some 


1  "Wealth  and  Progress." 

2  "We  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  Ricardo  and  others,  that  the  rate  of  profits  depends  upon  wages; 
rising  as  wages  fall,  and  falling  as  wages  rise." — Mill's  Principles  Political  Economy,  Vol.  I,  Book  II,  Chap. 
XV.  p.  512. 
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degree  of  consistency  replied,  that  "fac- 
tories are  business  and  not  charitable  insti- 
tutions," and  have  accordingly  resisted  all 
efforts  in  this  direction  as  an  unwarranted 
attempt  to  compel  them  to  make  involun- 
tary contributions  to  the  laborers — to  force 
them  to  give  something  for  nothing — all  of 
which  they  regard  as  a  violation  of  their 
rights  as  free  citizens.  In  short,  through 
the  influence  of  these  conclusions  they 
have  come  to  regard  the  labor  movement 
as  an  unwarranted  agitation  against  the 
best  interests  both  of  the  employing  class 
and  the  whole  community . 

This  view  of  the  subject  being  generally 
shared  by  the  leading  journalists,  essayists 
and  statesmen,  who  reflect  the  teachings 
of  the  colleges — ^we  naturally  find  the 
daily  press,  the  magazines  and  the  legis- 
latures averse  to  every  proposition  for  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  labor.  Among  the  ob- 
jections usually  urged  against  this  measure 
are,  that  it  would  increase  dissipation  among 
the  masses,  that  it  would  diminish  produc- 
tion, and  make  smaller  profits,  and  lower 
wages  or  higher  prices  inevitable,  and  thus 
be  injurious  alike  to  the  employer,  the  la- 
borer and  the  consumer.  If  these  views 
were  correct,  the  opposition  which  they  in- 
cite to  this  measure  would  be  entirely  war- 
ranted, and  the  movement  for  the  general 
establishment  of  an  eight-hour  system 
should  be  abandoned.  But  are  they  cor- 
rect? In  order  to  give  a  comprehensive 
answer  to  this  question,  the  subject  must 
be  removed  from  the  domain  of  philan- 
thropy to  that  of  philosophy,  and  science 
must  be  substituted  for  sentiment  as  the 
guide  to  action.  We  will  consider,  first, 

THE     SOCIAI.     NATURE     OP     THE  I.ABOR 
MOVEMENT. 

That  the  labor  movement  is  a  natural 
phase  of  modern  society  is  too  obvious  for 
any  careful  observer  of  social  phenomena 
and  student  of  economic  history  to  ques- 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  more  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated in  the  history  of  society  than  the 
fact  that  industrial  reform  is  an  inseparable 


part  of  social  evolution.  Activity  is  the 
evidence  of  life  and  discontent  is  the  first 
indication  of  progress.  The  division  of 
labor,  and  the  specialization  of  economic 
functions  constantly  tend  to  make  a  read- 
justment of  industrial  and  social  relations 
necessary.  The  concentration  of  capital 
and  the  use  of  labor-saving  and  wealth- 
cheapening  methods,  which  are  the  indis- 
pensai^le  instruments  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, tend  to  produce  two  results.  One  is 
the  division  and  concentration  of  industrial 
power;  the  other  is  the  addition  and  dif- 
fusion of  social  and  political  power.  The 
first  tends  to  specialize  and  limit  the  labor- 
er's economic  function,  and  the  latter  to 
generalize  and  extend  his  social  function. 
While  the  first  tends  to  diminish  his  indus- 
trial individuality,  the  second  tends  to 
increase  his  social  and  political  individ- 
uality. Thus,  in  proportion  as  the  laborer 
becomes  an  economic  automaton,  and 
loses  the  power  to  employ  himself,  he 
becomes  a  social  unit,  and  gains  politi- 
cal power  over  his  employer.  Therefore, 
just  in  proportion  as  the  division  of  labor, 
the  concentration  of  capital,  and  wage  con- 
ditions increases — which  are  the  infallible 
evidence  of  progress — ^the  laborer's  social 
power  becomes  the  chief  means  of  pro- 
moting his  industrial  well-being. 

Consequently,  the  labor  movement, 
which  is  the  organized  social  force  of  the 
laboring  class,  instead  of  being  a  relic  of 
the  simple  conditions  of  the  past  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  complex  social  institu- 
tion of  the  present.  It  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  industrial  growth  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  and  can  neither  be  coaxed  nor 
coerced  into  silence.  If  wisely  directed, 
it  may  be  made  an  invaluable  aid  to  prog- 
ress; if  perverted,  it  may  become  a  per- 
petual menace  to  society. 

Whether  this  movement  shall  become  a 
help  or  a  hindrance  to  progress,  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  treatment  it  re- 
ceives at  the  hands  of  the  intellectual 
classes.  If  it  is  snubbed  as  an  "alien  in- 
trusion," and  its  propositions  refused  a  re- 
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spectful  hearing,  it  may  be  expected  to  in- 
cite passion  and  lead  to  class  warfare.  But 
if  it  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  phase  of 
modern  society,  and  its  propositions  treat- 
ed with  the  careful  consideration  to  which 
all  vital  problems  are  entitled,  it  may  eas- 
ily become  the  strong  arm  of  national  safe- 
ty, social  peace  and  progress.  It  is  there- 
fore no  longer  a  question  whether  or  no 
we  shall  have  a  labor  movement,  but 
whether  by  increasing  the  opportunities 
for  developing  the  laborer's  intelligence, 
and  advancing  his  material  well-being,  we 
shall  promote  social  evoluticn,  or  whether 
by  opposing  the  movement,  we  shall  force 
it  along  the  line  of  revolution.  The  first 
step  toward  promoting  evolution  and  pre- 
venting revolution  is  a  correct  understand- 
ing of 

THE    ECONOMIC    RELATION    OF    THE  EM- 
PLOYING AND  LABORING  CLASSES. 

The  employer  represents  capital,  and 
capital  represents  the  means  of  production; 
hence,  the  employing  class  represents  pro- 
duction. The  end  and  object  of  produc- 
tion is  consumption.  Nothing  but  the  de- 
sire for  a  commodity  and  a  willingness  to 
give  an  equivalent  for  it  will  cause  it  to  be 
produced.  Production  is  universally  the 
economic  response  to,  and  consequence  of 
consumption.  No  one  will  continuously 
produce  a  commodity  unless  he  can  find 
consumers  for  it.  To  the  extent  that  he 
ignores  this  fact,  he  pays  the  penalty  in  loss 
and  bankruptcy.  The  market  is  the  basis 
of  the  workshop  and  the  warehouse,  and 
the  habitual  daily  consumption  of  wealth 
by  the  community  is  the  basis  of  the  mar- 
ket. Thus,  economic  production  abso- 
lutely depends  upon  social  consumption, 
and  the  success  of  the  employing  class  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  of  the  consuming 
class. 

There  are  two  sets  of  forces  which  can 
be  employed  in  production — human  forces 
and  natural  forces.  The  former  are  sup- 
plied by  the  physical  energies  of  the  la- 
borer ;  the  latter  by  the  capital  of  the 
employer.    These  forces  cannot  be  equally 


employed  under  all  conditions.  There  are 
many  circumstances  under  which  human 
labor  can  be  e  mployed  inpror^ucing  wealth 
where  capital  cannot.  Capital  is  not  an 
original  but  an  auxiliary  force  in  produc 
tion.  Capital  being  merely  ?n  implement 
in  the  hands  of  man  he  will  only  use  it 
when  he  can  obtain  his  end  better  with 
than  without  it.  Consequently,  capital  will 
only  be  continuously  employed  in  produc- 
tion when  it  can  produce  wealth  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  obtained  by  human  labor. 
Whenever  labor  is  cheaper  as  a  productive 
force  than  capital  it  will  be  employed  in 
preference  to  it,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  man  endeavors  to  obtain  tb^  maximum 
result  for  the  minimum  effort,  and  refuses 
to  give  something  for  notning.  Conse- 
quently, the  employing  class  becomes  an 
economic  factor  in  the  community  only  in 
proportion  as  capital  becomes  a  cheaper 
productive  force  than  labor. 

It  is  a  universal  fact  in  ihe  history  of 
society  that  capital  can  only  become  a 
cheaper  productive  force  than  labor  as  it 
can  yield  increasing  returns — that  is  to  say, 
as  it  can  supply  the  same  products  at  less 
cost  to  the  consumer.  It  is  also  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  economic  production 
that  the  advantage  resulting  irom  the  adop- 
tion of  capitalistic  methods  does  not  arise 
so  much  from  their  producmg  the  same 
quantity  at  a  less  cost,  but  m  producing  a 
much  larger  quantity  at  a  less  relative  cost. 
For  example,  a  market  for  a  hundred  pairs 
of  shoes  a  month  could  be  supplied  cheaper 
by  hand  labor  than  by  the  most  improved 
machinery  of  a  modern  shoe  factory  ;  but 
if  a  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  shoes  a 
week  can  be  sold,  the  factory  can  make 
them  for  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  the 
hand  laborer.  Thus,  capital  can  yield  in- 
creasing returns — i.  e.,  become  a  cheaper 
productive  force  than  labor — only  when  it 
can  produce  on  an  extensive  scale.  And 
it  is  equally  obvious  that  wealth  can  be 
profitably  produced  on  a  large  scale  only 
when  the  market  for  its  consumption  is 
commensurately  increased.    ^Fc.n  the  large 
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consumption  of  a  small  class  cannot  con- 
anuously  furnish  a  market  for  the  products 
of  the  large  factory.  Since  the  laboring 
classes  constitute  seven  or  eight-tenths  of 
the  community,  it  is  upon  increasing  their 
consumption — which  means  raising  the  so- 
cial life  and  wages  of  the  laborer — that  the 
market  for  capitalistic  productions  finally 
depends. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  economic 
mterests  of  the  employing  class  are  not  op- 
posed to,  but  are  bound  up  with  and  de- 
pendent UPON  the  social  well-being  of 
the  laborer ;  that  the  success  of  the  mod- 
-ern  factory  depends  upon  the  comfort  of 
the  average  laborer's  home,  and  that  the 
profitable  employment  of  capital  can  only 
be  promoted  as  the  general  rate  of  wages 
is  advanced. 

That  is  why  we  always  find  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  most  profitable,  and  the 
employing  classes  the  most  prosperous 
and  successful  where  wages  are  the  highest. 
Among  the  American  Indians,  the  Esqui- 
maux, Patagonians,  and  other  barbarian 
tribes  there  is  practically  no  use  for  capital. 
An  employing  class  could  not  obtain  a  liv- 
mg  among  those  people  simply  because 
toe  consumption  of  wealth  per  capita  is  so 
small  that  it  can  be  supplied  by  hand  labor 
or  with  the  rudest  tools  cheaper  than  with 
modern  machinery.  In  India  and  China 
where  the  consumption  per  capita  is  a  little 
larger,  the  chances  for  the  employing  class 
to  obtain  a  living  are  a  little  better.  It  is  a 
little  better  in  Russia,  Austria,  Italy  and 
Spain  where  the  wages  are  higher.  Still 
^1etter  in  France  and  Germany,  and  best  of 
all  in  England  and  the  United  States  where 
wages  and  the  consumption  of  wealth  per 
capita  are  the  largest  in  the  world. 

When  this  fact^s  once  fully  understood 
bv  the  employing  class  they  will  for  the 
first  timy  realize  their  true  economic  posi- 
tion. They  will  then  not  only  see  that  cap- 
Hal  and  labor  are  economic  '^allies,''  but 
th'^y  will  see  that  the  success  of  the  alli- 
.r;ce  depends  upon  improving  the  condition 
ji  the  laborer.     They  will  see  that  no 


attempt  to  promote  the  success  of  the  fac- 
tory can  prevail  which  does  not  come  by 
way  of  larger  markets.  That  markets  can- 
not be  created  by  erecting  factories,  but 
that  factories  can  only  be  profitably  built 
by  creating  markets,  and  that  factory-sus- 
taining markets  depend  upon  increasing 
the  wealth-consuming  capacity  of  the 
masses.  With  this  view  of  the  subject  the 
employing  class  will  soon  change  their 
whole  attitude  toward  the  labor  move- 
ment. Instead  of  seeing  in  it  nothing  but 
antagonism  to  their  interests  they  will  rec- 
ognize it  as  the  precursor  of  peace,  pros- 
perity and  progress,  both  to  their  class 
and  the  whole  community.  They  will  then 
regard  it  their  interest  and  their  duty  to 
use  their  social  and  political  influence  to 
promote  instead  of  retarding  the  social 
forces  which  tend  to  enlarge  the  laborer's 
social  life  and  character,  raise  the  standard 
of  his  living,  and  the  general  rate  of  wages. 
It  is  because  we  recognize  this  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  society  that  we  ask  not 
only  the  laboring  classes,  but  the  econom- 
ists, statesmen  and  journalists,  the  intel- 
ligent public  and  the  employing  class,  to 
unite  in  the  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  social 
opportunities  of  the  laborer  by  a  general 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  AN   EIGHT-HOUR  SYSTEM 
UPON  WAGES,  PRICES  AND  PROFITS. 

This  measure  is  presented  to  the  com- 
munity for  consideration  and  discussion, 
wholly  as  a  practical  economic  proposition 
in  the  adoption  of  which  all  classes  are 
mutually  interested.  It  is  just  as  irrational 
to  expect  the  employing  classes  to  favor  a 
proposition  which  would  destroy  profits  as 
it  would  be  to  expect  the  laborers  to  sup- 
port the  scheme  for  reducing  wages.  There 
is  no  good  reason  for  asking  any  class  to 
support  a  proposition  which  would  be  in- 
jurious to  its  own  material  and  social  well- 
being.  No  measure  for  social  reform  is 
worth  considering  which  contemplates  im- 
proving the  condition  of  one  class  by  im- 
pairing that  of  another.  Therefore,  while, 
no  proposition  for  industrial  reform  can 
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produce  any  real  improvement  in  the 
laborer's  condition  which  does  not  pro- 
mote the  advance  of  real  wages,  even  that 
can  only  be  economic  and  wise  when  it 
takes  place  without  permanently  increas- 
ing prices  or  reducing  profits.  Would  a 
general  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
tend  to  promote  this  result?  We  unhesi- 
tatingly answer  yes/ 

We  are  entirely  willing  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  the  general  adoption  of  eight 
hours  shall  be  accepted  or  rejected  upon 
the  scientific  correctness  of  this  reply.  All 
we  ask  is  that  the  subject  shall  receive  the 
unbiased  consideration  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled ;  and  that  its  merits  be  determined 
by  the  widest  induction  and  the  closest 
deduction  that  accessible  industrial  data 
and  economic  science  aflford. 

This  proposition  really  involves  three 
questions  which  we  will  briefly  consider 
separately  :  First,  would  it  tend  to  increase 
real  wages  ?  Second,  would  it  tend  to  raise 
prices?  Third,  would  it  tend  to  reduce 
profits  ? 

First  then,  would  a  general  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labor  tend  to  increase  real 
wages  ?  By  real  wages  we  mean  the  actual 
amount  and  social  well-being  obtainable 
for  a  day's  labor.  In  order  to  answer  this 
question  it  is  necessary  to  understand  how 
the  general  rate  of  real  wages  is  deter- 
mined. Here  we  come  upon  another  of 
the  popular  fallacies  which  has  done  so 
much  to  prejudice  the  average  employer 
against  the  labor  movement.  It  has  not 
only  been  taught  and  believed  that  high 
wages  are  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
employing  class,  but  it  has  also  been  gen- 
erally accepted  that  wages  are  governed  by 
the  proportion  between  the  demand  and 
the  supply  of  laborers.  And  that  nothing 
can  increase  the  laborers'  wages  which 
does  not  diminish  their  numbers  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  capital.  Conse- 
quently, wages  can  be  increased  only  in 
one  or  two  ways,  either  by  increasing  the 


employers'  capital  or  reducing  the  number 
of  laborers.  In  stating  this  doctrine,  which 
with  certain  modifications  dominates  the 
whole  economic  literature  of  the  present 
century,  McCulloch  says:  ^ 

"The  well-bring  and  comfort  of  the  la- 
boring classes  are  therefore  especially  de- 
pendent upon  the  relations  which  their 
increase  bears  to  the  increase  to  capital, 
that  is  to  feed  and  employ  them.  If  they 
increase  faster  than  capital  their  wages  will 
be  reduced,  and  if  they  increase  slower 
they  will  be  augmented.  In  fact,  there  are 
no  means  whatever  by  which  the  command 
of  the  laboring  class  over  the  necessaries 
and  conveniences  of  life  can  be  enlarged 
other  than  by  accelerating  the  increase  oi 
capital  as  compared  with  population.  And 
every  scheme  for  improvmg  the  condition 
of  the  laborer  which  is  not  bottomed  on 
this  principle,  or  which  has  not  an  increase 
of  the  ratio  of  capital  to  production  for  its 
object,  must  be  com.)lett;ly  nugatory  and 
ineffectual." 

John  Stuart  Mill  in  further  elaborating 
the  doctrine  twenty  years  later,  says  :  ^ 

"If  wages  are  higher  at  one  time  or 
place  than  at  another,  if  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  the  class  of  hired  laborers 
are  more  ample,  it  is  for  no  other  reason 
than  brcause  capital  bears  a  greater  pro- 
portion to  population  *  *  *  the  condition 
of  the  (laboring)  class  can  be  bettered  in 
no  other  way  than  by  altering  the  propor- 
tion to  their  advantage  ;  and  every  scheme 
for  their  benefit  which  does  not  proceed  on 
this  as  its  foundation  is  for  all  permanent 
purposes  a  delusion." 

The  Malthusian  theory  that  limiting  the 
population  is  the  only  means  for  perma- 
nently improving  the  condition  of  the  lab- 
orers, is  a  logical  part  of  this  doctrine,  and 
as  such  has  been  generally  accepted  and 
taught  by  the  leading  economists  in  Christ- 
endom for  more  than  sixty  years. 

Ricardo,  in  his  Chapter  on  Wages,  says:' 

"When,  however,  by  the  encouragement 


1  Principles  Political  Economy,  p.  174. 

2  Principles  Political  Economy,  Vol.  1,  Book  II,  Chap.  XI,  p.  428, 

3  Principles  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  Chap.  V,  p.  51. 
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which  high  wages  give  to  the  increase  of 
population,  the  number  of  laborers  is  in- 
creased, wages  again  fall  to  their  natural 
price,  and,  indeed,  from  a  reaction,  some- 
times fall  below  it.  *  *  *  It  is  only 
after  their  privations  have  reduced  their 
number,  or  the  demand  for  labor  has  in- 
creased, that  the  market  price  of  labor  will 
rise  to  its  natural  price,  and  that  the 
laborer  will  have  the  moderate  comforts 
which  the  natural  rate  of  wages  will 
afford." 

Mill  devotes  a  whole  chapter^  to  empha- 
sizing the  same  idea,  which  more  or  less 
permeates  his  whole  discussion  of  the  wages 
question.  It  was  the  persistency,  plausi- 
bility and  apparent  conclusiveness  with 
which  this  doctrine  was  presented,  which 
earned  for  it  the  designation,  the  "iron 
law  of  wages,"  so  vigorously  applied  by 
Lasalle  and  Marx.  It  was  because,  to  them, 
there  seemed  no  appeal  from  the  perni- 
cious operation  of  this  so-called  law  of  wages, 
which,  from  every  side,  tended  to  reduce 
wages  to  the  lowest  minimum  upon  which 
the  laborers  could  subsist  and  perpetuate 
their  numbers,  that  they  declared  war  upon 
the  whole  industrial  system  of  which  it  was 
taught  to  be  an  inseparable  part.  In  short, 
this  supply  and  demand  theory  of  wages  is 
the  legitimate  parent  of  socialism,  corners 
and  strikes.  The  combination  of  laborers 
to  strike,  and  prevent  others  from  taking 
their  places,  and  that  of  capitalists  to  cor- 
ner commodities  or  arbitrarily  regulate  the 
output  of  products,  are  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  supply  and  demand  doctrine. 
They  are  simply  endeavors  to  increase  the 
price  of  the  commodity  by  limiting  the 
supply.  Therefore,  when  employers,  econ- 
omists, and  editors  are  pouring  out  their- 
imlimited  censure  upon  the  heads  of  work- 
ingmen  for  indulging  in  strikes,  upon  social- 
ists for  denouncing  the  wages  system,  cap- 
italists for  cornering  commodities,  they 
should  remember  that  these  uneconomic 
proceedings  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the 


vicious  theory  of  wages  that  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  the  greater  part  of  this  century. 

Happily,  however,  for  the  advancement 
of  civilization,  this  doctrine,  as  elsewhere 
shown,^  instead  of  being  the  iron  law  of 
economic  truth,  is  a  monument  of  econ- 
omic heresy.  It  is  now  susceptible  of 
scientific  demonstration  that  wages  are 
not  a  badge  of  slavery,  but  a  necessary 
and  continual  part  of  industrial  progress. 
The  economic  law  of  wages,  when  prop- 
erly understood,  will  be  found  to  be  as 
elastic  as  human  wants  and  desires,  and 
capable  of  as  much  expansion  as  the  social 
character  of  man.  This  law  only  needs  to 
be  understood  by  the  laboring  and  employ- 
ing classes  in  order  to  enable  them  to  see 
that  the  laborers'  income  may  be  indefi- 
nitely if  gradually  increased,  without  im- 
pairing that  of  any  other  class,  and  the 
progress  of  society  be  continuously  pro- 
moted without  abolishing  the  wages  sys- 
tem, or  subverting  existing  social  and  in- 
dustrial institutions.  When  the  law  of 
wages,  which  the  limits  of  this  paper  pre- 
vent from  more  than  briefly  intimating,"' 
is  understood,  it  will*  be  seen  to  be  the 
social  quality  instead  of  the  mere  numer- 
ical quantity  of  the  laborers  which  deter- 
mines their  income.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  price  of  labor  (wages),  like  that  of 
everything  else  subject  to  the  conditions 
of  exchange,  constantly  tends  toward  the 
cost  of  its  production.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  prices  of  every  particular  thing  are 
determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  that 
particular  article,  nor  that  the  price  is  de- 
termined by  the  average  cost  of  producing 
such  articles,  but  that  the  general  price 
of  any  given  class  of  commodities  is  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  producing  or  replac- 
ing that  portion  of  the  necessary  supply 
which  is  produced  under  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage. That  portion  of  the  general 
supply  of  a  commodity  which  is  produced 
at  less  than  the  maximum  cost  yields  a 
profit   proportionately   to  the  difference 


1  Principles  Political  Economy,  Vol.  I,  Book  II,  Chap.  13. 

2  Wealth  and  Progress,  Part  II,  Chap.  II. 

3  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  law  of  wages  the  reader  is  referred  to  Wealth  and  Progress,  Part  II. 
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Applied  to  labor,  this  law  is  that  wages 
(the  price  of  labor)  constantly  tend 
toward  the  cost  of  producing  service 
(the  cost  of  a  thing  being  that  which  its 
owner  gave  for  it,  or  would  have  to  give 
to  replace  it).  The  cost  of  labor  to  its 
owner,  the  laborer,  is  obviously  the  cost 
of  his  living.  Upon  the  same  principle 
then,  that  producers  will  not  consent  to 
continuously  sell  a  commodity  for  less 
than  it  costs  to  produce  or  replace  it,  the 
laborer  will  not  consent  to  sell  his  service 
for  less  than  it  cost  him,  i.  e.  for  less  than 
will  furnish  him  a  living. 

Other  things  being  the  same,  the  cost  of 
his  living  will  be  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  habitual  wants.  Thus,  the  cost 
of  producing  labor  is  ultimately  determined 
by  the  socially-accepted  standard  of  living; 
that  is  to  say,  the  state  of  material  comfort 
and  social  refinement  which  is  customary 
in,  and  therefore  demanded  by,  the  social 
status  of  the  class  to  which  one  belongs, 
and  below  which  he  can  not  permanently 
go  without  being  put  to  social  disadvan- 
tage. Again,  the  standard  of  living  as 
here  stated  does  not  mean  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual merely,  but  of  his  family.  Nor 
does  this  mean  that  the  wages  of  the 
workers  in  each  family  are  determined 
by  the  cost  of  living  of  that  particular 
family,  but  it  means  that  the  general 
rate  of  wages,  in  any  given  class,  group 
or  industry,  is  determined  by  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  most  expensive  fam- 
ilies furnishing  the  necessary  part  of 
the  supply  of  labor  in  that  country,  class, 
group  or  industry.  The  reason  for  this  is 
very  clear.  The  laborer  will  not  work  for 
less  than  what  will  furnish  him  a  living. 
He  will,  as  experience  shows,  often  work 
for  less  than  will  supply  him  with  ex- 
ceptional comforts  and  luxuries,  but  he 
v/ill  not  continuously  work  for  less  than 
will  furnish  him  that  which,  by  constant 
repetition  and  force  of  habit,  have  become 
necessities.  Rather  than  forego  these  he 
will  refuse  to  work,  will  inaugurate  strikes, 
riots,  and  other  means  to  endanger  the 


peace  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 
If  $2  per  day  is  the  minimum  amount  upon 
which  a  certain  portion  of  a  given  class  of 
laborers  can  or  will  consent  peaceably  to 
live,  then  that  amount  must  be  paid  them 
in  order  to  obtain  their  labor;  what  the 
most  expensive  portion  must  receive  the 
remainder  therefore  may  and  will  receive. 
In  other  words,  the  minimum  amount  that 
the  most  expensive  laborers  will  consent  to 
accept,  determines  the  maximum  amount 
any  portion  of  the  class  can  obtain,  and 
therefore  fixes  the  general  rate  of  wages 
in  their  class.  The  reason  for  this  is 
equally  clear.  In  modem  industry,  with 
the  concentration  of  capital  and  the  use  of 
factory  methods  and  the  division  and  ag- 
gregation of  labor,  it  becomes  economically 
impossible  to  pay  different  rates  of  wages 
to  different  individuals  for  the  same  kind 
and  quantity  of  work,  especially  where 
piece-work  prevails,  which  is  increasing  as 
the  factory  methods  extend.  Consequently, 
we  find  that  the  general  rate  of  wages 
in  the  same  industry  and  locality  is  nearly 
uniform.  We  know,  for  instance,  that 
weavers,  spinners,  shoemakers,  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  painters,  etc.,  in  the  same  shop 
or  factory,  or  on  the  same  job,  get  the 
same  rate  of  pay  for  work  at  their  respect- 
ive trades,  whether  they  are  single  or 
married,  have  large  or  small  families,  or 
live  more  or  less  expensively  than  their 
fellow-laborers.  We  also  know  that  the 
most  expensive  among  them  must  obtain 
for  his  service  sufficient  to  supply  his  fam- 
ily with  what  to  them  (as  a  class)  are 
necessities.  What  will  be  sufficient  to 
supply  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  most 
expensive  portion  of  any  class  of  laborers, 
and  barely  induce  them  to  continue  to 
work,  will  furnish  all  those  whose  cost  of 
living  is  less  with  a  margin  proportionate 
to  the  difference,  which  may  be  spent  in 
what  to  them  are  luxuries,  dress,  amuse- 
ment, travel,  literature,  etc. 

This  explains  why  we  always  find  those 
whose  families  are  the  largest,  or  those 
who  have  more  cultivated  tastes  and  wants, 
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and  therefore  a  higher  cost  of  living  than 
the  bulk  of  their  class,  are  constantly  chaf- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  their  unsatisfied 
demands.  This  pressure  increases  in  se- 
verity in  proportion  as  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing rises  above  that  of  the  lowest.  Con- 
sequently, we  find  in  every  class  of  laborers 
a  portion  who  are  in  almost  perpetual  re- 
bellion against  the  smallness  of  their  wages, 
while  the  single  men,  and  those  whose 
families  are  smaller,  or  who  maintain  a 
lower  standard  of  living,  can  either  save 
money  or  use  it  in  dissipation.  Indeed,  it 
is  a  law  throughout  society  which  all  his- 
tory demonstrates  that  every  step  in 
progress,  social,  political,  moral,  or  re- 
ligious, has  always  been  obtained  through 
the  energies  of  a  small  portion,  seldom 
20  per  cent,  of  the  class  or  country  who 
received  the  advantages.  This  affords  the 
explanation  of  what  has  hitherto  been  an 
economic  enigma,  namely,  why  the  mem- 
bers of  the  trades  unions,  and  the  leaders 
in  strikes,  and  other  forms  of  agitation  for 
the  advance  of  wages  and  industrial  re- 
forms, are  always  the  most  intelligent  and 
best-paid  laborers.  Why  the  six-cent-a-day 
laborers  in  Asia  do  not  strike  half  as  fre- 
quently as  do  the  two  or  three-dollar-a-day 
laborers  in  America,  and  why  in  all  strikes 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the  laborers 
who  are  reluctant  to  leave  their  work  and 
always  anxious  to  return.  The  reason  is 
that  this  portion  of  the  class  do  not  feel 
the  pressure  or  necessity  for  an  increase  be- 
cause their  wages  are  determined  by  the 
twenty  per  cent,  of  their  class  whose  stan- 
dard of  living  is  more  expensive  than  their 
own.  This  law  also  explains  the  reason  why 
European  and  Asiatic  laborers  can  come 
to  this  country  and  accumulate  wealth 
(or  dissipate)  upon  wages  which  will  barely 
supply  the  laborer's  family  in  America 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  fact  that 
the  foreigner  can  save  money  while  the 
American  laborer  can  hardly  make  two 
ends  meet,  is  frequently  cited  as  the  evi- 
dence of  the  superior  character  of  the 
foreign  laborer.    But  if  this  be  true  why 


did  they  not  give  evidence  of  this  superior- 
ity by  saving  money  lu  their  own  country? 
We  may  be  told  that  it  is  because  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  wages  there  was  so  low  that  no 
margin  was  left  above  what  would  give 
them  a  bare  living;  but  this  only  raises  the 
next  question  :  Why  is  there  no  margin  in 
their  own  country  ? 

Why  is  there  no  margin  for  the  best  class 
of  Chinamen  in  China,  of  Germans  in  Ger- 
many, Englishmen  in  England,  and  Ameri- 
cans in  America,  while  there  is  a  margin  in 
almost  every  country  in  Continental  Europe 
for  the  Asiatic,  a  margin  in  England  for 
both  the  Asiatic  and  Continental  laborer, 
and  a  margin  in  the  United  States  for  the 
laborers  of  every  other  country,  but  no 
margin  for  the  American  laborer  in  any 
country  in  the  world.  The  answer  is  very 
clear.  There  is  no  margin  upon  which  the 
best  class  of  laborers  can  save  in  their  own 
country,  simply  because  there  the  general 
rate  of  wages  is  determin,ed  by  their  own 
standard  of  living.  They  can  get  wages 
which  will  leave  them  a  margin  over  the 
cost  of  living,  onlyby  going  where  the  price 
of  labor  is  determined  by  the  social  charac- 
ter and  standard  of  living  higher  than  their 
own,  or,  if  in  their  own  country,  by  adopt- 
ing a  standard  of  living  lower  than  that 
of  the  highest  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  Why  the  foreign  laborer  who  can 
hardly  procure  a  living  at  home,  can  accu- 
mulate here,  while  the  American  laborer 
can  only  obtain  sufficient  to  satisfy  his  nor- 
mal social  needs,  is  for  the  first  time  ex- 
plained by  the  operation  of  this  economic 
law.  And  should  the  standard  of  the 
American  laborer  ever  be  reduced  to  the 
level  of  that  of  the  European  or  Asiatic, 
then  it  would  be  as  impossible  for  the  for- 
eign laborer  to  save  money  here  as  in  his 
native  country,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  rate  of  wages 
is  not  kept  up  and  promoted  by  the  i^-- 
fluence  of  those  whose  standard  of  living  is 
below  the  average,  but  by  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  unsatisfied  desires  of  those 
whose  standard  of  living  is  the  highest  in 
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their  classes.  Thus  it  is,  that  in  accordance  social  wants,  but  it  exercises  an  important 
with  the  same  principle  that  production  is  influence  over  our  physical  wants  also, 
finally  determined  by  consumption,  the  While  it  does  not  determine  whether  or 
laborer's  income,  under  wage-eonditions,  not  we  shall  eat,  it  does  decide  how  and 
is  governed  by  his  expenditures.  In  other  what  we  shall  eat,  the  clothes  we  shall 
words,  the  standard  of  living  is  the  eco-  wear,  the  kind  of  house  we  shall  live  in ; 
nomic  law  of  wages.  nay,  more,  the  very  language  we  speak, 
Wages  being  governed  by  the  standard  the  morals  we  adopt,  and  the  religion  we 
of  the  laborer's  living,  whatever  directly  or  profess,  are  all  determined  by  the  habits 
indirectly  effects  that  must  effect  wages,  and  customs  of  those  among  whom  we 
The  standard  of  living  in  any  community  is  live.  Whether  we  are  Christians,  Moham* 
always  high  or  low,  according  as  the  social  medans  or  Buddists  ;  whether  we  eat  with 
life  of  the  masses  is  simple  or  complex  ;  chop-sticks,  or  use  knives  and  forks ; 
that  is  to  say,  as  the  number  of  the  habitual  whether  we  live  upon  rice,  wear  wooden 
daily  wants  of  the  people  is  large  or  small,  shoes  and  a  cotton  frock,  or  eat  black  bread 
It  is  lower  in  Asia  than  in  Europe,  lower  in  and  dress  in  sheep-skins,  or  enjoy  the  com- 
Eurcpe  than  America,  lower  on  Mott  street  forts  and  luxuries  of  modern  civilization, 
than  on  Fifth  Avenue,  for  the  reason  that  mainly  depends  upon  the  prevailing  social 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  former  habits  and  customs  of  the  country  we  hap- 
places  are  fewer,  arfd  their  social  life  pen  to  live  in.  In  fact,  habit  is  the  strong- 
simpler  than  those  in  the  latter.  ^  In  pro-  est  force  in  human  affairs.  It  is  more 
portion  as  man's  wants  are  limited  to  his  powerful  than  governments,  armies  or  ab- 
physical  necessities,  does  he  remain  brutal  solute  despotism.  It  is  at  once  the  motor 
and  barbarous.  And  only  as  his  desires  for  force  and  ratchet  wheel  of  human  progress, 
things  which  enter  into  his  social  life,  and  Wants  push  the  car  of  civilization  forward, 
the  use  of  which  exercises  an  elevating  and  the  habits  and  customs  prevent  it  from 
refining  influence  upon  his  character,  are  slipping  backward.  In  short,  the  habits 
intensified  into  wants,  does  he  rise  in  the  and  customs  of  a  people  constitute  its  real 
scale  of  social,  intellectual  and  moral  de-  social  character. 

velopment.    This  is  why  we  always  find  how  habits  and  customs  or  social 

the  quantity  of  wealth  produced  is  the  character  is  developed. 

smallest,  the  methods  employed  the  crud-  c;„^^  +u              u  ^        4.     r  1 

, ' ,        .     ^  .         .      ,    ,  Smce  the  established  wants  of  a  people 

est,  and  the  scale  of  civilization  the  lowest,  „^,,^^„                   i                    a       •  1 

.  govern  its  industrial  activities  and  social 

in  those  countries  where  the  social  wants  ^^j^^.^^^^         ^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  .^^ 

ofthe  people  are  the  fewest.  ^^^.^^        ^^^.^^   ^^^^^^^^   whatever  ef- 

How  SOCIAL  wants  ARE  DETERMINED,  fgcts  human  wants  exercises  a  commen- 

As  wages  are  governed  by  the  standard  surate  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 

of  living,  and  the  standard  of  living  is  gov-  people.    Accordingly,  we  find  the  world. 

erned  by  the  social  wants  of  the  laborer,  2  over,  that  the  social  character  of  every 

how  then  are  the  social  wants  determined  ?  community  is  elevated  and  refined,  civili- 

A  little  observation  will  show  that  the  zation  most  advanced,  and  of  course  wages 

wants  of  mankind  are  everywhere  simple  the  highest,  and  the  well-being  of  the 

or  complex  according  to  the  quality  of  the  masses  the  most  complete  where  the  nor- 

habits  and  customs  of  the  society  in  which  mal  wants  of  the  people  are  the  most 

he  moves.    Habit  not  only  governs  our  numerous,  and  their  social  life  the  most 

1  An  extensive  discussion  of  the  law  of  social  wants,  and  how  they  become  economic  forces  will  be  found 
in  Wealth  and  Progress,  Chap.  IX,  Part  11. 

2  "It  is  a  phenomenon  well  worthy  of  remark  how  quickly,  by  continuous  satisfaction,  what  was  tat  first 
only  a  vague  desire  becomes  a  taste,  and  what  was  only  a  taste  transformed  into  a  want,  and  even  a  want  of  he  im- 
perious kind." — Bastiat's  "Economic  Harmonies,"  p.  52.  "  By  the  powerful  influences  of  the  habit  the  desire 
becomes  a  taste,  and  the  taste  passes  quickly  into  an  absolute  want." — Ream's  Plutology.  p.  14. 
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complex.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  real  the  least  progress,  and  vice  versa.  For  the 
fulcrum  upon  which  to  place  the  lever  with  same  reason  that  the  extent  of  man's  wants 
which  to  lift  social  character  and  thereb}^  and  the  development  of  his  character  is  the 
advance  civilization  is  human  wants.  measure  of  social  progress;  so,  too,  the 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  a  want  confined  extent  of  his  opportunities  to  increase  those 
to  its  own  satisfaction.  In  accordance  wants  and  develop  that  character  is  the 
with  the  principle,  that  the  strength  of  a  true  measure  of  civilization.  Therefore, 
desire  increases  with  its  gratification,  dees  ^^ow  to  increase  the  wants,  develop  the 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  a  want  tend  to  character,  and  consequently  advance  the 
give  rise  to  new  desires.  Each  new  want  wages  of  the  laboring  classes,  ultimately 
calls  forth  a  new  effort  for  its  gratification,  resolves  itself  into  the  question:  How  can 
and  thereby  enlarges  the  field  of  experience  the  social  opportunities  of  the  masses  he 
by  making  more  frequent  and  varied  social  enlarged? 

intercourse  necessary  from  which  new  lkisure)  the)  basis  oif  opportunity. 
desires  naturally  arise.  Thus  it  is  that  fre-  ^he  first  condition  for  social  opportunity 
quent  contact  with  enjoyable  conditions  ^hich  consists  of  frequent  contact  with  an 
creates  desire  for  them,  and  by  repeated  increasing  variety  of  social  influences  is 
satisfaction  the  desire  grows  into  a  taste,  I^KISURK.  So  long  as  one's  time  is  all 
and  tastes  into  absolute  wants,  which  ulti-  occupied  in  the  mere  getting  of  a  living, 
mately  become  a  part  of  the  habits  and  ^he  chance  for  social  influences  to  operate 
fixed  character,  or  second  nature.  In  fact,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ich  creates  new  desires  is  im- 
there  is  no  conceivable  limit  to  the  de-  possible.  Whatever  increases  the  draft 
velopment  of  man's  social  wants,  and  his  ^^^^  ^he  physical  and  nervous  energies  of 
ability  to  satisfy  them,  except  those  fixed  j^an  make  him  less  susceptible  to  the  refin- 
by  his  opportunities.  ii^g^  and  more  disposed  to  the  stimulating 

The  power  of  social  influences  in  shap-  and  vulgarizing  influences.  It  is  one  of 
ing  man's  desires,  wants,  habits  and  char-  the  characteristic  features  of  modern  indus- 
acter  is  everyv.-here  manifest.  It  is  the  trial  life  that  by  its  division  and  speciaHza- 
recognition  of  this  fact  that  makes  us  so  tion  of  labor,  it  tends  to  increase  the 
solicitous  about  v/hat  our  children  shall  intensity  of  the  strain  upon  the  nervous 
hear  and  see,  or  where  they  shall  go,  the  energies  of  the  laborer.  In  no  country  in 
school  they  shall  attend,  the  company  they  the  world  is  this  fact  more  prevalent  than 
shall  keep,  the  amusement  they  shall  have,  in  America.  The  persistency  with  which 
etc.  Even  parents  who  are  in  the  habit  of  industrial  energies  are  intensified  in  this 
frequenting  saloons  will  forbid  their  chil-  country  have  come  to  be  almost  regarded 
dren  going  to  such  places,  and  none  but  the  as  a  national  characteristic.  It  has 
most  degraded  will  allow  their  children  to  become  a  recognized  fact  by  medical 
see  them  do  so.  science  that  the  first  step  toward  remedy- 

Indeed,  the  whole  history  of  the  human  ing  this  condition  is  more  leisure,  more 
race  is  one  continuous  stream  of  evidence  physical  and  mental  repose,  more  and  longer 
of  the  universal  operation  of  this  principle,  periods  of  relief,  from  the  strain  which 
Wherever  man's  social  opportunities  have  the  specialized  industrial  life  imposes, 
been  the  most  restricted,  his  wants,  tastes  This  has  become  absolutely  necessary  for 
and  desires  are  the  most  limited  and  his  both  physical  and  social  reasons.  For 
industrial  and  political  character  has  made  physical  reasons,  because  it  makes  whole- 

1  "We  know  that  the  desires  of  educated  men  are  more  varied  and  more  extended  than  those  of  persons 
without  education.  We  know  that  the  wages  of  educated  men  are  higher,  and  consequently  the  means  of  grati- 
fying their  desires  are  greater  than  those  of  the  uneducated.  *  *  •  Those  nations  and  those  classes  of  a 
nation  who  stand  higher  in  the  circle  of  civilization  are  those  whose  wants,  as  experience  shows,  are  the  most 
numerous,  and  whose  efforts  to  satisfy  those  wants  are  most  unceasing." — Heam's  Plutology,  p.  20. 
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some  living  and  normal  physical  health 
possible,  and  socially  because  without  it 
frequent  social  contact  is  prevented  or 
the  susceptibility  to  the  socializing  influ- 
ences is  destroyed.  The  great  mass  of 
.aborers  are  compelled  to  work  all  the 
year  round  under  the  same  monotonous 
condition.  This  is  made  indispensable  by 
the  very  nature  of  modern  methods  in 
industry.  Under  the  factory  systeii\  the 
laborers  become  mere  wheels  in  a  colossal 
machine,  in  which  the  presence  of  all  is 
necessary  to  the  efficient  labor  of  any. 
Since  the  conditions  under  which  any 
considerable  number  of  the  laborers  wo  :k, 
must  necessarily  be  those  of  all,  nothing 
can  increase  the  leisure  and  enlarge 
the  social  opportunities  of  the  laboring 
cl-sses  which  does  not  make  a  general 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor. 

HOW  AN  EIGHT-HOUR  SYSTEM  WOULD 
AFFECT  WAGES. 

The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  system 
would  tend  to  increase  wages  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  reducing  enforced  idleness; second, 
by  creating  new  wants,  and  raising  the 
standard  of  living.  The  immediate  effect 
of  the  general  adoption  of  an  eight-hour 
work  day  would  be  to  reduce  the  working 
time  of  over  eight  million  adult  laborers 
about  two  hours  a  day.  This  would  with- 
draw about  sixteen  million  hours  labor 
a  day  from  the  market  without  discharging 
a  single  laborer.  The  industrial  vacuum 
thus  created  would  be  equal  to  increasing 
the  present  demand  for  labor  nearly  twenty 
per  cent.  In  other  words,  without  increas- 
ing either  our  home  or  foreign  market,  but 
simply  to  supply  the  present  normal  con- 
sumption, it  would  create  employment  for 
two  million  laborers,  which  is  nearly  equal 
to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
able-bodied  paupers  and  unemployed  la- 
borers in  America,  England,  France  and 
Germany.  In  thus  eliminating  enforced 
idleness  it  would  remove  the  first  great 
obstacle  to  industrial  reform  and  social 
progress. 

Again,  the  employment  of  two  million 


of  new  laborers  would  necessarily  tend  to 
increase  the  number  of  consumers,  and 
thereby  enlarge  the  market  for  commodi- 
ties to  that  extent.  That  such  a  result 
would  tend  to  increase  wages  is  very  clean 
Although  wages  would  not  necessarily  rise 
in  the  same  proportion  that  enforced  idle- 
ness is  reduced,  all  the  influences  would  be 
in  that  direction.  It  is  a  law  in  all  nature 
that  the  power  of  primary  forces  increases 
directly  as  the  opposing  forces  are  reduced. 
Since  enforced  idleness  is  the  most  power- 
ful obstruction  to  a  rise  of  wages  by  remov- 
ing the  unemployed,  the  direct  influence  of 
the  social  forces  which  tend  to  promote  the 
rise  of  real  wages  would  be  increased. 

Manifestly,  therefore,  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  the  adoption  of  this  measure  would 
be  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  in- 
dustrial peace  and  progress,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  increasing  the  natural  in- 
fluences which  tend  to  enlarge  the  general 
consumption  of  wealth  and  raise  wages. 

The  second  effect,  which  would  be  more 
gradual,  permanent  and  far-reaching  in  its 
nature  than  the  first,  would  be  the  result  of 
the  increased  leisure  and  social  opportu- 
nity upon  the  social  character  and  con- 
sumption of  the  masses.  With  the  removal 
of  enforced  idleness,  and  its  degrading  in- 
fluences, over  eight  million  laborers  would 
leave  their  work  each  day  less  exhausted, 
mentally  and  physically,  and  have  two 
hours  more  leisure.  This  would  mean  so 
much  positive  opportuni  ty  for  family  life  and 
for  general  social  intercourse,  and  in  a 
much  fresher  and  more  cheerful  mood.  With 
increased  leisure  and  less  exhaustion,  the 
laborer  will  be  continually  forced  or  at- 
tracted into  new  and  more  complex  social 
relations,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  edu- 
cation and  culture  in  the  broadest  and  deep- 
est sense  of  the  term.  In  short,  it  means  his 
gradual  introduction  into  a  new  social  en- 
vironment, the  unconscious  influence  of 
which  would  necessarily  awaken  and  de- 
velop new  tastes  and  desires  for  more  social 
comforts.  He  would  naturally  begin  to 
desire  more  wholesome  and  better  ap- 
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pointed  homes,  more  literature,  entertain- 
ment, and  a  greater  amount  of  general 
social  intercourse,  not  to  speak  of  the  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  social  improvement  that 
would  necessarily  result  from  such  con- 
ditions. The  purely  economic  effect  of 
this  would  be  little  short  of  revolution.  In 
proportion  to  the  frequency  and  extent 
with  which  the  new  desires  were  gratified, 
the  development  of  which  no  power  on 
earth  could  prevent,  would  they  crystal- 
lize into  urgent  wants  and  necessities.  The 
satisfaction  of  these  would  soon  become 
an  essential  part  of  the  standard  of  living 
demanded  by  the  social  character  and 
habits  of  the  people,  and  therefore  would 
tnake  a  general  rise  of  real  wages  inevit- 
able. In  fact,  these  are  the  only  kind  of 
influences  which  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  per- 
manently increase  the  general  rate  of  real 
wages.  This  increased  consumption  and 
rise  of  wages  means  enlargement  of  the 
home  market,  and  thereby  making  a 
greater  concentration  of  capital  and  the 
use  of  wealth-cheapening  machinery  pos- 
sible. 

If  the  eight-hour  work-day  were  ac- 
companied by  half-time  schools  for  all 
workmg  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  as  it  certainly  should  be,  its  socializing 
effect  would  be  more  than  proportionately 
increased.  First,  because  the  character  of 
the  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  is 
more  susceptible  to  social  influences  than 
that  of  older  persons,  and,  second,  because 
the  working  children  would  then  be  under 
the  elevating  influence  of  educational 
training  at  least  a  portion  of  every  day  that 
they  work.  This  means  that  within  a  single 
decade  every  laborer  of  twenty  years  of  age 
in  this  country  (it  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
Europe  also)  would  have  five,  and  many  of 
them  six  or  eight  years  daily  contact  with 
the  educational,  moral  and  social  influences 
of  school  life.  And,  poor  as  our  schools  are, 
their  elevating  influence  is  far  better  than 
rhat  of  the  average  laborer's  home,  espec- 
ially in  the  tenement  houses  of  our  great 
industrial  centres.    The  current  of  intelli- 


gence and  culture  that  would  thus  fiow  from 
the  school  to  the  home,  together  with  the 
more  constant  employment  and  less  ex- 
hausted condidon  of  the  parents,  would 
rapidly  tend  to  purify  the  atmosphere  of 
domestic  and  social  life.  The  advance  of 
the  general  rate  of  wages  consequent  upon 
a  high  standard  of  living  which  these  influ- 
ences would  necessarily  create,  would  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  commodities,  and  this  would 
make  a  permanent  market  for  new  pro- 
ducts, stimulate  new  industries,  and  hence 
create  hew  employments  and  further  in- 
crease the  demand  for  labor. 

WOULD  A  RISE  OF  WAGES  INCREASE 
PRICES  ? 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  every  in- 
crease of  wages  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  rise  of  prices.  This  is  a  fundamental 
mistake  that  is  demonstrated  by  all  the 
facts  of  industrial  history.  The  last  fifty 
years  which  have  witnessed  a  greater  rise 
of  wages  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world's 
history  have  shown,  has  also  seen  the  great- 
est fall  of  prices  ever  known.  Whether  a 
rise  of  wages  will  involve  an  increase  of 
prices  depends  entirely  upon  how  the  ad- 
vance of  wages  is  brought  about. '  If 
wages  were  arbitrarily  increased  without 
anv  change  in  the  standard  of  the  laborer's 
living,  and  the  consequent  increase  in  his 
general  consumption,  of  course  an  advance 
cf  wages  would  increase  the  cost  of  what 
he  produced.  But  this  is  entirely  different 
when  the  rise  of  wages  comes  from  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  and  a  larger  general  consump 
tion.  The  larger  the  market  the  lower  the 
price,  is  one  of  the  best  established  princi- 
ples in  political  economy  as  well  as  one  of 
the  best  attested  facts  in  industrial  history. 

The  successful  use  of  improved  machin- 
ery, which  is  the  only  means  of  perma- 
nently reducing  the  cost  of  production  ana 
lowering  prices,  is  impossible  without  the 
use  of  large  capital  and  extensive  produc- 
tion. It  is  equally  true  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital  and  extensive  prodiiction  art 
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compatible  only  with  large  aggregate  con-  possible  when  the  aggregate  demand  t  »i 
sumption  of  wealth,  which  nothing  but  a  the  shoes  is  increased.  That  is  why  the 
high  standard  ot  living  can  sustain.  There-  cotton  manufacturer  of  to  day  is  actually 
fore,  whatever  tends  to  raise  wages  through  richer  with  a  profit  of  two  cents  a  pound 
increasing  the  aggregate  consumption  of  on  cotton  cloth  than  he  was  fifty  years  ago 
wealth,  necessarily  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  with  a  profit  of  more  than  double  that 
of  production  and  lower  prices.  This  ex-  amount.  Thus  it  is  that  the  large  produc- 
plains  why  the  comfort  and  luxuries  of  life  tion  consequent  upon  the  increased  con- 
are  cheaper  in  England  now,  with  labor  at  sumption  of  wealth  by  the  masses  makes 
five  shillings  a  day,  than  they  were  in  the  all  classes  actually  richer.  By  the  increased 
m;ddle  ages  with  labor  at  less  than  six  aggregate  production,  the  laborer  can  get 
pence  a  day,  and  why  wealth  can  be  more  wealth  through  his  higher  wages, 
produced  cheaper  in  America  at  two  dol-  the  general  consumer  carl  obtain  more 
lars  a  day  than  in  China  at  ten  cents.  through  lower  prices,  and  the  manufac- 

NOR  WOUV.D  IT  TEND  TO  REDUC2  PROFITS,  ^urer  while  receiving  a  smaller  per  cent. 

The  idea  that  an  increase  of  wages  in-  ^^^^^  P^°^"f^  ^^1^,^^^^  ""^'^^^  ^ 

volves  a  diminution  of  profits  is  a  part  of  f^^^^'  ^f^^^^^  wealth  through  the 
the  same  heresy  which  teaches  that  a  fall  larger  productions  and  extended  busmess. 

r  J  •       f     •         -T^    This   is  exactly  what  has  taken  place 

of  wages  produces  a  rise  of  prices.    To    ,  ,  ^  .  ^ 

,     .  +u         -4-  r  ^;       4.  A  throughout  all  the  stages   of  industrial 

begin  with,  the  capitalist  is  not  concerned  ^       ^    .  %        ,     ^  , 

,     V     ^  ^,         ,         u   •  progress.    It  is  a  natural  result  of  ail  the 

so  much  about  the  ra^e  as  he  is  the  ag-  f  ,        ,  . 

,  .    f  u      -n        •       influences  which  tend  to  increase  the  mar- 

igregate  amount  of  profits  he  will  receive.  ,      .  ,  ,      ,  , 

7,.,   ^  u         11  *    •        *  u      ket  for  products  and  make  the  concentra- 

What  he  really  \Yants  is  not  so  much  a    .       ^  ^  .   ,  .  ,  . 

1  . .  1  ,    1  ,  tion  of  capital  in  production  possible, 

large  proportion  as  a  large  actual  amount      „_        ^  ,  ^ .  . 

r      i,u         u    ..u   1  u  ^1  We  are  therefore  warranted  in  siying 

of  wealth  ;  nor  has  the  laborer,  or  the  com-    ,        ,  .      ^  ^  . 

t,  •  4.      4.  •      ^    •     *u    that  the  economic  effects  of  a  general 
munity  so  much  interest  in  reducing  the      ,     .        .   ,      ,  r  i  , 

,    ,  .  r  r   ^     ^  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  would 

actual  income  of  the  manufacturer  as  they  ,  .      ,  ,    ,     ^  • 

,        .    .         •      ^1   •  rr,,  .  be  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  and  in- 

have  in  increasing  their  own.    This  can  ,  ,  ^ 

1   ,  •    ,1  ^  r  u  lu   •     crease  real  wages;  promote  the  concen- 

only  be  economically  accomplished  by  in-        .       .      .   ,       V  , 

. ,  .  , .       T        tration  of  capital ;  and  the  use  of  improved 

creasing  the  aggregate  consumption.  Low        ,  .  ,  ,     .  , 

,  „  .-J      machinery;  will  cheapen  production, lower 

wages   make  small  consumption  and  a      .  , 
limited  use  of  capital  with  slow  methods  of  P"'=^'  dimmishmgthe  rate,  will 

.      .,  4.U-U  increase  the  aggregate  amount  of  profits, 

production  inevitable,  which,  even  at  a  high         .     ,       ^      r       .  ,  , 

r  1        1  4.   •      Obviously,  therefore,  it   v/ould  tend  to 

rate  of  profits,  makes  a  large  aggregate  in-  V  ,      .  , 

M  1      ^  1     e  improve  the  economic  and  social  condition 

impossible.    For  example :  Suppose       ,    i  u  ^  v. 


of  the  laborer  and  the  consumer  without 


come  1 

a  manufacturer  of hoes  in  order  to  live  .  .    .      ,       -          ,  , 

according  to  the  accepted  standard  of  his  ^"^"""^  ^^^^           othe.  class, 

class  was  forced  to  charge  a  profit  of  ten  the  feasibility  and  wisdom  of  short. 

cents  a  pair;  and  if  by  investing  a  large  ^our  legislation  historically 

amount  of  capital  and  using  improved  ma-  demonstrated. 

chinery  he  could  make  the  same  shoes  for  After  all,  the  question  of  adopting  an 

one-third  less,  and  be  able  to  sell  twice  as  eight-hour  system  must  turn  finally  upon 

many,  he  could  reduce  the  price  of  the  its  feasibility.     Its  economic  and  social 

shoes  to  the  consumer,  and  increase  the  advantages  previously  pointed  out  being 
wages  of  the  laborer,  and  actually  obtain  ^conceded,  if  the  obstacles  to  its  practical 
more  wealth  per  day  for  himself  at  five  "  application  are  such  as  to  ultimately  neu- 

cents  a  pair  than  he  has  previously  done  tralize  its  benefits,  as  its  opponents  would 

with  his  small  production  at  a  profit  of  ten  fain  have  us  believe,  its  importance  as  a 

cents  a  pair.    This,  however,  can  only  be  measure  of  social  reform  would  be  de- 
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stroyed.  Fortunately,  however,  experience 
has  established  its  feasibility. 

A  ten-hour  law,  with  half-time  schools 
for  working  children,  has  been  in  operation 
to  a  limited  extent  in  England  for  forty 
years,  and  without  half-time  schools  in 
many  industries  in  this  country,  and  for 
fifteen  years  in  the  whole  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Although  in  both  countries  it 
»  was  adopted  for  humanitarian  and  not  for 
economic  reasons,  despite  the  pessimistic 
prophecies  of  its  enemies  after  having 
been  tried  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  the 
former,  and  half  a  generation  in  the  latter, 
its  beneficial  effects  upon  the  material, 
educational,  and  social  conditions  of  the 
masses  are  unqualifiedly  attested  to  by 
the  cfiicial  public  documents  in  both  coun- 
tries. Indeed,  it  is  the  only  kind  of  indus- 
trial legislation  that  has  ever  stood  the 
test  of  experience.  Wherever  it  has  been 
adopted  to  any  considerable  extent,  its 
success  has  more  than  sustained  the  claims 
of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  Its  good 
eff'ect  has  not  only  completely  answered 
the  objections  and  exploded  the  false  pre- 
dictions of  its  enemies,  but  in  many  cases 
it  has  converted  them  into  its  ardent 
friends. 

England  was  the  cradle  of  the  factory 
system.  It  was  there  that  the  spinning 
jenny,  the  spinning  frame,  the  power  loom 
and  the  steam  engine  were  brought  into 
existence.  It  was  there  that  machinery 
was  first  brought  into  general  use,  and  the 
division  of  labor  became  possible.  Hence, 
it  was  naturally  there  that  the  physical  and 
social  evils  growing  out  of  the  excessive 
long  hours  of  toil  in  the  polluting  atmos- 
phere of  the  factory  and  work  shop,  first 
forced  the  necessity  of  short-hour  legisla- 
tion upon  public  attention.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  factory  population  in 
England  lived  and  labored  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  were  such  that  I  have 
no  power  to  adequately  describe. 

Having  almost  absolute  power,  the  manu- 


iacturers  were  enabled  to  compel  the  opera- 
tives to  work  under  whatever  conditions, 
and  as  many  hours  as  they  chose,  without 
let  or  hinderance.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony taken  before  parliamentary  commit- 
tees, and  from  ether  ofiicial  statements 
upon  the  subject  at  that  tim.e,  not  only 
men,  but  women,  and  children  from  seven 
years  of  age,  were  compelled  to  work 
under  the  most  unwholesome  and  demor- 
alizing conditions  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and 
in  some  cases  mere,  often  being  forced  to 
work  part  of  the  day  on  Sunday/  to  clean 
their  machinery. 

In  1802  a  law  was  passed  preventing  the 
employment  of  apprentices  (which  most 
factory  children  were)  on  Sundays,  and 
limiting  their  working  time  to  72  hours  a 
v/eek.  In  1819,  after  years  of  fierce  agita- 
tion, this  law  was  applied  to  all  factory 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  The 
beneficial  effects  of  this  measure  upon  the 
health  and  general  condition  of  the  opera- 
tives (without  injury  to  the  capitalists)  were 
so  manifest  that  the  demand  for  this  kind 
cf  legislation  widened  and  deepened  with 
the  increasing  success  of  each  experiment. 
In  1825  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced 
from  twelve  to  eleven  hours  and  a  half  per 
day.  In  1831  they  were  again  reduced  to 
eleven,  and  night  work  was  prohibited  for 
all  women  and  young  persons  under  21 
years  of  age.  In  1833  this  law  was  extended 
to  include  woolen,  worsted,  silk  and  flax,  as 
well  as  cotton  mills,  and  reduced  the 
working  time  of  children  to  eight  hours  a 
day. 

The  reports  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittees and  other  evidence  showing  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  laborers'  con- 
dition, led  to  the  adoption  of  a  law  in  1844 
reducing  the  employment  of  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  half  time.  In 
1847  the  ten-hour  law  was  enacted,  and  in 
1874  the  hours  of  labor  were  still  f  rther 
reduced  to  nine  and  a  half. 

The  economic  success  of  this  legisi  tion 


1  See  Grant's  History  of  Factory  Legislation  in  England,  p.  10.  Also,  Alfred's  History  of  the  Factory 
Movement,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  VII. 
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has  no  equal  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  increase  of  wages,  the  advance  of  in- 
telligence, the  decrease  of  ignorance,  pau- 
perism and  crime,  the  increased  prosperity 
of  the  employing  class,  the  concentration 
of  capital,  the  use  of  improved  methods  of 
production,  and  the  consequent  cheapen- 
ing of  products  since  this  opportunity- 
creating  legislation  came  into  full  operation, 
comprises  the  most  marvelous  phenome- 
non the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  no  other 
country  was  the  progress  of  the  industrial 
classes  so  great  during  the  same  period. 
The  economic  and  social  success  of  the 
short-hour  legislation  was  so  obvious  that 
some  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  England 
who  opposed  it  afterward  publicly  apolo- 
gized in  the  House  of  Commons  for  their 
opposition,  and  supported  all  subsequent 
measures  for  extending  its  applications  to 
other  industries. 

In  1860,  twelve  years  after  the  ten-hour 
law  came  into  operation,  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  extend  it  to  bleacheries,  and  John 
Bright,  with  a  few  other  unconverted  flint- 
hearted  Manchester  doctrinaires,  began  to 
repeat  the  stale  and  exploded  prophesies 
that  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
would  ruin  the  manufacturers  of  England. 
But  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  Secretary 
of  State  when  the  ten-hour  law  was  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Ashley,  announced  his  com- 
plete conversion  in  a  speech  in  which  he  said : 
"I  have  a  confession  to  make  to  the  House. 
Experience  has  shown,  to  my  satisfaction, 
that  many  of  the  predictions  formerly  made 
against  the  factory  bill  have  not  been  veri- 
fied by  the  result,  as,  on  the  whole,  that 
great  measure  of  relief  for  women  and 
children  has  contributed  to  the  well-being 
and  comfort  of  the  laboring  classes,  while 
it  has  not  injured  their  masters.  By  the 
vote  I  shall  give  tonight,  I  will  endeavor 
to  make  some  amends  for  the  course  I  pur- 
sued in  earlier  life  in  opposing  the  fac- 
tory biliy  Other  prominent  statesmen 
followed  in  a  similar  strain.^ 


The  success  of  this  measure  was  not  only 
sufficient  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  the 
average  editor,  politician  and  manufacturer, 
and  convert  the  leading  statesmen  from  an- 
tagonists to  advocates,  but  it  also  silenced 
the  opposition  of  the  political  economists, 
and  forced  from  the  more  candid  of  them 
a  public  endorsement  of  its  economic  and 
social  soundness.  Although  every  politi- 
cal economist  in  England  who  wrote  before 
1850  was  imcompromisingly  opposed  to 
short-hour  legislation,  not  one  who  has 
written  since  1865,  even  of  the  most  ultra 
laissez  faire  type,  has  ventured  to  an- 
nounce his  opposition  to  the  Factory  Acts. 
In  fact,  the  ablest  and  most  influential  of 
them,  such  as  Prof.  Newmarch,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Prof.  Rogers,  Cairnes,  Jevons,  Mr. 
Thornton  and  others,  have  frankly  admitted 
the  economic  expediency  of  these  measures; 
while  those  of  the  more  modern  type, 
especially  on  the  Continent  and  in 
this  country,  who  have  never  been  com- 
mitted to  ultra  laissez  faire,  are  quite 
pronounced  in  approval  of  their  economic 
influence. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OI?  STATISTICS. 

If  we  turn  from  personal  testimony  to 
that  of  economic  and  social  data,  we  shall 
find  that  the  answer  is  no  less  emphatic 
and  conclusive.  An  examination  of  the 
economic  and  social  condition  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  in  England  from  1850  to  the 
present  time,  will  show  that  in  proportion 
as  the  increased  leisure  and  social  oppor- 
tunities consequent  upon  reduced  hours  of 
labor,  and  half-time  schools,  became  general 
and  permanent  in  their  influence,  the  mate- 
rial and  social  weU-being  of  the  laboring 
classes  increased.  This  is  shown  (1)  by 
the  general  rise  in  wages.  (2)  By  the  in- 
creased production  of  wealth  per  capita. 
(3)  By  the  fall  in  prices.  (4)  By  the  in- 
creased intelligence  of  the  masses.  (5)  By 
the  decrease  of  pauperism.  (6)  By  the 
diminution  of  crime,  and  (7)  by  the  de- 
crease in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 


1  Cf.  J.  A.  Roebuck's  speech  on  the  Print  Works  Bill,  March  21,  1900.  Sir  Thomas  Bazley's  speech  on  the 
Bleacheries  Bill,  July  18,  1860.  Mr  Gladstone's  speech,  March  7,  1864. 
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The  Increase  of  Wages —The  inves-  The   Increased  Production  op 

ligation  of  Robert  Giffen,  President  of  the  Wealth.  —  The  increased  consumption 

British  Statistical  Society;  James  Lord,  which  naturally  followed  from  the  increased 

President  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  wants,  higher  standard  of  living  and  ad 

Commerce  ;  Leone  Levi,  Therold  Rogers  vanced  wages,  naturally  led  to  a  more  ex- 

and  Mulhall,  the  five  leading  and  most  care-  tensive  production.    That  in  turn  opened 

ful  English  statisticians,  whose  conclusions  the  way  for  a  greater  use  and  concentration 

are  sustained  by  numerous  other  more  lim-  of  capital,  and  consequently  for  improved 

ited  investigations,  conclusively  show  that  methods  of  production.    This  is  clearly 

the  general  rate  of  wages  in  all  industries,  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  this  period 

outside  of  agriculture,  has  risen  fully  $2.10  while  the  population  had  increased  only  a 

a  week  in  addition  to  the  increased  pur-  little  over  30  per  cent.,  the  textile  products 

chasing  power  of  money  resulting  from  the  had  increased  200  per  cent.,  hardware  400 

marked  reduction  in  prices.  Giffen  shows^  per  cent.,  mining  250  per  cent,  shipping 

that  during  the  period  under  considera-  500  per  cent.,  trade  450  per  cent.,  the  use 

tion  the  average  wages  of  woolen  opera-  of  steam  power,  v/hich  means  the  invest- 

tives,  including  w^omen  and  children,  rose  ment  of  capital,  nearly  900  per  cent.  The 

$1.98  a  week,  and  those  of  artisans  12.38.^  production  of  textile  commodities  made 

The  returns  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  ^^^"^  ^0"°"'  ^ool,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  silk, 

of  Commerce  show^  that  the  wages  of  ^^c-         increased  from  42  pounds  per 

cotton  operatives,   working  on  medium  inhabitant  in  1850  to  75  Pounds  in  1885  and 

quality,  in  all  departments  taken  together  ^he  consumption  of  furniture  per  inhabitant 

from  1850  to  1882,  rose  I2.48  per  week,  had  increased  nearly  400  per  cent,  during 

Those  working  on  fine  quality  of  goods  ^^^^  period. 

rose  $1.52  per  week;  in  bleaching,  $2.20;  This  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  fact 

in  the  building  trades,  ^2.02,  and  in  coal  that  the  increase  in  the  actual  income  per 

mining,  $1.92  per  week.    In  those  trades  capita,  free  of  taxes,  in  England  since  1870, 

which  embraced  nearly  one  hundred  dif-  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  country 

ferent  occupations  outside  of  agriculture  in  Europe  ;  more  than  four  times  that  of 

and  the  London  trades,  the  wages  of  men,  the  average  of  European  countries,  and 

women  and  children  have  on  the  average  over  six  times  as  great  as  the  average  in 

increased  $2.10  a  week  since  the  ten-hour  Contmental  countries.  f 

law  was  adopted,  or  over  50  per  cent.  The  Fall  of  Prices.— In  accordance 

Mulhall,  whose  investigations  cover  sub-  with  the  principle  to  which  we  have  fre 

stantially  the  same  period,  shows^  the  rise  quently  referred,  that  large  markets  mean 

of  wages  to  be  about  I2.12  while  Leone  the  extensive  use  and  concentration  of 

Levi's  figures  show  that  from  1851  to  1880  capital  and  lower  prices,  we  find  that  during 

the  rise  of  wages  was  about  ^52.15  per  this   period,   with   the   rise   of  wages, 

week.    Taking  the  lowest  estimate,  the  increased  consumption,  and  consequent 

average  rate  of  wages  has  risen  I2.10  a  production  and  extensive  use  of  capital, 

week,  while  in  France  during  the  same  that   prices    of  manufactured  products 

period  wages  have  only  increased  $1.62,  which  are  the  only  products  whose  con- 

with  sixty-nine  hours  a  week,  and  in  Ger-  sumption  increases  with  the  new  wants 

many  only  I1.54,  with  seventy-two  hours  a  and  higher  standard  of  living— and  they 

^ee^  are  also  the  products  in  the  production  of 

"71*rogress  of  the  Working  Classes.    Inaugural  Address,  London  Statistical  Society,  1882  and  1884,  p.  5. 

2  The  difference  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of  children  employed  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  occupations.  ^  tt      •  ob. 

3  Reports  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  1882.  Cf .  Leone  f-*-'-  Wages  and  Earmngs,  1885.  Re- 
port of  the  Maisachuset*s  Bureau  Statistics  of  Labor  for  1884,  pp.  416-431. 

4  Progress  of  th't  World,  p.  42.    History  of  Prices  (1885J,  p.  125. 
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which  the  concentration  of  capital  is  most  lation,  and  in  1885  it  was  only  i  to  every 
practicable — have  steadily  fallen  as  fol-  46  of  the  population,  showing  a  decrease 
lows  :  Hardware  33  per  cent.,  timber  40  of  over  60  per  cent,  being  greater  than 
per  cent.,  coal  16  per  cent.,  cotton  goods  that  in  any  other  country. 
24  per  cent.,  woolen  goods  17  per  cent.,  the  Diminution  of  Crime.— The 
and  leather  18  per  cent.,  or  taken  alto-  criminal  statistics  show  equally  conclusive 
gether  the  prices  have  fallen  24  per  cent  evidence  of  social  development.  In  1840, 
And  although  the  prices  of  raw  material,  four  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  half- 
and  agricultural  and  dairy  products  have  time  schools,  one  in  every  780  of  the  popu- 
increased,  there  has  been  a  net  fall  in  lation  was  a  criminal.  In  1850  there  was 
the  general  price  level  of  over  14  per  cent,  one  in  every  870,  in  i860  one  in  every  20.71, 
Thus,  while  the  money  wages  of  the  and  in  1885  only  one  in  every  3272,  being  a 
English  laborer  has  risen  ^2.^0  a  week,  diminution  of  crime  in  proportion  to  popu- 
each  dollar  has  increased  14  cents  in  lation  of  75  per  cent,  since  1840,  and  73 
purchasing  power  during  the  same  time  percent,  since  1850,  as  against  30  per  cent, 
since  1850,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  in  France  and  25  per  cent,  in  Germany, 
any  other  couatry  in  the  world  during  the  and  none  in  Italy.  In  this  country,  the  pro- 
same  time.  portion  of  criminals  is  still  one  in  every 

Increased  General   Intelligence.  930^  of  the  population  showing  no  percept 

— The  increase  in  the  general  intelligence  ible  decrease  during  the  last  decade, 

of  the  masses  during  this  period  has  been  Decreased    Use    of  Intoxicating 

equally  marked.    The  number  of  persons  Drinks.— It  is  one  of  the  common  charges 

who  can  read  and  write  has  increased  33  against  reducing  the  hours  of  labor  that  it 

per  cent,  faster  than  the  population,  and  would  only  increase  the  laborer's  oppor- 

at  the  present  they  constitute  82  per  cent,  tunity  for   dissipation,   and   instead  of 

Since  1840,  four  years  before  half-time  aiding  his  social   refinement,  it  would 

schools  were  adopted,  the  children  of  the  only  increase  his  drunkenness  and  vice, 

working  classes  attending  schools  have  Fortunately,  the  facts  all  point  the  other 

increased  from  one  in  fifty-seven  to  one  in  ^ay.    Prof.  Levi,  in  an  exhaustive  analysis 

nine  of  the  population— an  increase  of  500  on  the  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks 

per  cent.     Another  evidence  of  the  grow-  and  non-alcoholic  beverages,  has  shown 2 

ing  intelligence  is  the  increase  in  the  that  from  1867  to  1883  the  consumption  per 

number   of   the  autograph  letters   sent  head  of   the  population  of  the  former 

through  the  mail.    The  Post-office  returns  steadily  diminished,  while  that  of  the  latter 

show  chat  in  1850  the  number  of  letters  has  greatly  increased.    Prof.  Levi's  facts 

sent  through  the  mails  were  only  10  per  show  that  the  quantity  of  wine  and  spirits, 

head  of  the  population.    In  1885  they  wer^  the  beverages  of  the  upper  classes,  was 

37,  an  increase  of  270  per  cent.,  being  more  only  reduced  during  that  period       of  a 

than  double  tha^  of  any  other  country  in  gallon  per  head,  while  the  consumption  of 

Europe,  except  Switzerland,  and  more  than  beer,  the  workingmen's  drink,  decreased 

two  hundred  per  cent,  greater  than  the  2^5^%  gallons  per  head  of  the  population  per 

average  in  Continental  countries.  year.    The  amount  spent  upon  wine  and 

The  Decrease  of   Pauperism. — Ac-  spirits  was  reduc^c  14  cents  per  head, 

cording  to  the  official  statistics  the  number  while  that  spent          beer  was  reduced 

of  paupers  in  England  in   1850  was  as  |i.i2  per  head,  or  ii/^c  per  cent.,  clearly 

nr«.  to  every  18  of  the  population.    In  showing  that  the  chavigi  is  in  the  habits 

t86o  it  was  only  as  i  to  34  of  the  popu-  and  character  of  the !  aboring  classes  and 

I  Report  of  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1886,  p.  288. 
a  Wages  and  Earnings,  iSSj. 
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not  in  that  of  the  wine  drinking  aristoc- 
racy.^ 

These  facts,  which  could  be  indefinitely 
mult 'plied  if  space  permitted,^  furnish  a 
complete  answer  to,  and  should  forever 
silence  that  flippant  libel  upon  the  labor- 
ing classes  which  for  more  than  half 
a  century  has  been  constantly  repeated, 
but  never  sustained,  namely,  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor  tends  to 
lower  M^ages,  raise  prices,  increase  idle- 
ness, dissipation  and  drunkenness.  We 
do  net  cite  these  facts  to  give  the  impres- 
sion t'lat  the  English  laborer  has  reached 
the  sccial  millennium — net  by  any  means — 
brt  simply  xo  show  the  important  economic 
and  sccial  lesson  they  contain,  to  wit, 
that  the  elimination  of  poverty,  ignorance, 
pauperism,  intemperance,  crime,  and  their 
accompanying  evils,  m.ove  parallel  with 
and  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  the 
social  opportunities  of  the  laboring  classes. 

IT  IS  NOT  THE  RESULT  OF  FREE  TRADE. 

The  advocates  of  laissez  faire  will 
doubtless  be  ready  to  ascribe  England's 
remarkable  progress  during  the  above 
period  to  her  free-trade  policy;  but  those 
who  take  that  position  will  have  to  explain 
how  it  is  that  while  England's  free- 
trade  policy  applies  to  her  w^hole  people, 
it  is  only  in  those  portions  of  the  country 
where  short-hour  legislation  and  half-time 
schools  have  prevailed  that  this  progress 
is  to  be  found.  They  must  explain  why  it 
is  that  the  laboring  classes  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry  not  affected  by  this 
legislation  have  made  very  little  more 
progress  during  that  time  than  the  same 
class  of  laborers  in  other  European  coun- 
tries. They  will  have  to  explain  how  it  is 
that  since  1850  the  wages  of  the  me- 
chanics, operatives  and  artisans  have  in- 
creased $2.10  a  week,  while  those  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  have  only  risen  about 
72  cents  a  week.  They  will  also  have  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  homes  of  the 
English   agricultural   laborers   today  are 


very  little  better  than  those  of  the  Conti- 
nental peasantry,  while  those  of  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  operatives  are  far 
superior  to  those  of  the  laboring  classes  of 
any  other  country  outside  of  America. 

Further  evidence  of  the  civilizing  in- 
fluence of  this  opportunity-creating  policy 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  every  important  re- 
form that  has  occupied  the  public  mind  in 
England  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury— industrial,  social,  political  or  re- 
ligious— has  originated  in  or  received  the 
main  support  from  the  people  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  where  the  influence 
of  trades  unions,  short-hour  legislation 
and  half-time  schools  has  prevailed.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  backbone  of  opposition 
to  all  popular  reforms  has  been  found  in 
the  representatives  from  the  agricultural 
districts  and  the  landed  aristocracy.  Even 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  themselves  was  not  the  result  in 
any  appreciable  degree  of  their  own  efforts, 
but  v/as  mainly  due  to  those  of  their 
brethren  in  the  towns,  who  had  long  since 
procured  that  privilege  for  themselves. 

The  effect  of  similar  legislation  in  this 
country  is  equally  encouraging.  The  re- 
sults here  are  not  so  pronotmced  as  in 
England,  because  it  has  not  been  in  opera- 
tion as  long  nor  its  application  as  general 
as  there.  In  Massachusetts  the  ten-hour 
law  has  only  been  in  force  a  few  years,  and 
it  affects  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
population.  But,  notwithstanding  this  fact, 
its  elevating  influence  upon  the  masses  is 
so  apparent  that  it  has  become  very  popu- 
lar among  all  classes  m  the  community; 
so  much  so,  that  many  of  those  who  strongly 
opposed  its  adoption  would  now,  wHh 
equal  force,  object  to  its  repeal.  In  1879, 
six  years  after  the  passage  of  tlie  ten-hour 
law  in  that  State,  as  the  result  of  an  argu- 
ment made  before  the  Legislative  Labor 
Committee  by  a  prominent  free-trade  long- 
hour  advocate,  Edward  Atkinson,  to  the 
effect  "that  its  operation  was  injurious  to 
the  workingmen,  as  they  had  to  work  for 


1  Wealth  and  Progress,  Part  III,  Chap.  VII,  Sec.  II,  pp.  311-328.  See  also,  Idem.  Chap.  VIII. 

2  Report  of  the  United  States_Commissioner  of  Labor,  1886,  p.  288. 
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one-eleventh  less  than  similar  laborers  in 
other  States,"  the  Legislature  ordered  the 
Labor  Bureau  to  investigate  the  hours  of 
labor  and  the  wages  paid  in  Massachusetts 
and  in  the  other  New  England  States,  and 
also  in  New  York.  This  was  done,  and 
the  result,  which  appeared  in  the  Bureau 
Report  for  1881  was  as  follows: 


State. 

Average  Hours. 

A-verage  Wages 
per  "Week. 

Maine  

$7.04 

New  Hampshire.  .  .  . 

66  1-7 

7.44 

65  i 

7.81 

Rhode  Island  

66 

8.61 

New  York  

65  i 

7.57 

60 

8.32 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  investigation 
which  was  instituted  by  the  enemies  of  the 
law,  that  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New 
Ha.npbhire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut 
and  New  York  the  average  working  time 
is  65 1  hours  per  week,  and  the  average 
wages  of  labor  $7.67  per  week;  while  in 
Massachusetts,  with  only  60  hours  a  week, 
the  average  wages  are  $8.32  per  week,  or 
63  cents  a  week  more  for  5^  hours  a  week 
less  labor.  That  is  to  say,  the  laborer  in 
Massachusetts  works  22  hours,  or  over  two 
full  days  less,  and  receives  $2.52  per  month 
more  wages  than  do  similar  laborers  in  the 
other  States  referred  to. 

The  same  is  true  of  those  industries  in 
other  States  where  the  hours  of  labor 
have  been  reduced  as  shown  by  the  experience 
of  the  cigarmakers,  carpenters  and  other 
trades. 

There  never  was  any  legislation  adopted 
in  any  country  in  the  world  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience  and  yielded  such 
good  economic  and  social  results.  It 
operates  alike  under  a  monarchy  in  Europe 
and  a  republic  in  America.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  one  species  of  industrial  legislation 
that  has  never  failed,  and  its  results  have 
only  been  limited  by  the  extent  of  its 
application. 

TH^  SOCIAI.  AND  POLlTlCAI.  NECESSITY  FOR 
REDUCING  THE  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

The  fact  that  a  general  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labor  would,  as  experience  and 
reason  show,  be  an  economic  advantage 


to  all  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  its  educa- 
tional and  moral  effects  upon  the  masses, 
is  amply  sufficient  to  warrant  the  demand 
for  its  immediate  adoption.  But  the  social 
and  political  necessity  for  it  is  more  impera- 
tive than  its  most  sanguine  friends  have 
hitherto  realized,  or  its  opponents  have  yet 
been  able  to  understand.  It  is  a  universal 
law  in  society  that  all  social  and  political 
institutions  are  finally  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  people.  Restrictive  laws  are 
never  made  to  govern  the  most  moral  and 
orderly,  but  always  the  most  immoral  and 
disorderly  elements  in  society.  The  cul- 
tured classes  are  thus  compelled  to  endure 
the  legal  restrictions  that  are  necessary  to 
control  the  uncultured;  therefore,  the 
social  safety,  prosperity  and  freedom  of 
the  rich  can  only  be  permanently  secured 
as  the  poverty,  ignorance  and  barbarism  of 
the  masses  are  diminished  and  the  opportu- 
nities for  their  social  culture  are  increased. 
It  is  a  universal  fact  in  civilization  that  all 
forms  of  despotism  move  inversely  with 
wages,  increasing  as  wages  fall,  and  de- 
creasing as  wages  rise.  Since  the  use  of 
improved  machinery  and  specialization  of 
labor  tend  to  increase  the  physical  and 
nervous  exhaustion  of  the  laborer,  unless 
the  working  time  is  correspondingly  re- 
duced, the  laborer's  susceptibility  to  the 
refining  and  elevating  influences  of  his 
social  environment  is  lessened,  and  his 
lesiure  moments  find  him  dull  and  indiffer- 
ent to  all  moral  and  political  influences. 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  these  condi- 
tions is  to  cause  the  laborer  to  gravitate 
toward  the  saloon  rather  than  toward  the 
reading  room,  lecture  hall,  museum  and 
theater  for  his  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment. Persons  who  have  to  be  subject  to 
long  hours  of  continued  toil  from  child- 
hood, amid  the  foul  air  of  mines,  and  the 
sweltering  heat  and  stifling  atmosphere  of 
the  mills  and  factories  for  a  bare  existence 
can  not  be  expected  to  develop  the  ambition 
and  force  of  character  necessary  to  inspire 
and  elevate  their  domestic  and  social 
relations. 
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And  the  effect  of  these  conditions  upon 
the  women  and  children  is  even  worse. 
The  forcing  of  women,  especially  wives 
and  mothers,  into  the  factory,  tends  di- 
rectly to  sap  the  very  source  from 
whence  the  springs  of  character  arise. 
Just  in  proportion  as  woman  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  home  to  the  workshop,- 
is  her  refining  and  elevating  influence  in 
the  domestic  circle  destroyed,  and  hence 
the  social  environment,  and,  therefore, 
the  character  of  the  children,  the  family, 
and  ultimately  that  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial commimity  is  thereby  lowered.  We, 
of  all  nations,  can  least  afford  to  lower 
the  social  character  of  our  laboring 
classes. 

The  tendency  of  the  modern  industrial 
policy  to  thus  limit  the  social  opportunity 
of  the  masses  is  necessarily  inimical  to 
progress;  but  in  no  country  is  its  evil  in- 
fluence so  dangerous  as  in  this.  (1)  Be- 
cause the  social  character  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  laboring  population  is 
mainly  determined  by  a  lower  civiliza- 
tion. (2)  Because  the  political  machinery 
of  the  government  is  more  directly  in 
the  hands  of  the  masses  than  any  other 
country. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  opposed  to  unaided  im- 
migration. I  should  just  as  soon  think 
of  opposing  the  concentration  of  capital 
and  the  use  of  improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction. I  refer  to  these  facts,  not  to 
censure  the  emigrant,  or  to  prevent  his 
immigration,  but  that  we  may  more  fully 
realize  the  quality  of  the  social  material 
out  of  which  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
suitable  citizens  for  a  progressive  re- 
public. 

The  poverty  consequent  upon  the  low 
industrial  and  social  conditions  of  Eu- 
rope has  sent  millions  of  her  people  here 
to  make  for  themselves  homes.  They 
have  not  come  here  as  beggars,  but  as 
producers  in  search  of  an  opportunity  to 
procure  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies a  living,  and  to  improve  their  social 
condition,    which    privilege    was  denied 


them  at  home.  They  have  ploughed  our 
prairies,  worked  our  mines,  built  our 
furnaces,  forges  and  factories,  and  cov- 
ered this  continent  with  a  net-work  of 
highways  for  travel,  transportation  and 
communication  the  like  of  which  the 
world  had  never  seen  before.  They  have 
given  wealth  and  power  to  us,  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  create  social  opportunity  for 
them.  This  is  not  only  our  duty  to  them, 
but  it  is  an  imperative  necessity,  as  the 
only  means  of  social  and  political  pro- 
tection to  ourselves. 

It  is  in  this  we  have  been  most  negli- 
gent. We  have  vainly  endeavored  to 
both  "eat  our  cake  and  keep  it."  Having 
adopted  the  European  industrial  policy, 
born  of  a  one-eyed  political  economy, 
which  sees  the  laborer  as  a  factor  in  pro- 
duction, but  not  as  a  factor  in  consump- 
tion, we  have  made  as  much  of  him  as 
possible  as  a  producer,  and  as  little  as 
possible  of  him  as  a  consumer  Instead 
of  surrounding  them  with  the  best  social 
conditions  possible  we  have  forced  them 
into  the  very  worst  that  the  consensus  of 
the  community  would  tolerate.  We  have 
turned  them  into  our  factories,  mines 
and  workshops  almost  without  regard  to 
age,  sex,  or  even  sanitary  conditions, 
and  have  put  them  in  contact  with  the 
most  improved  and  high-speeding  ma- 
chinery, ten,  eleven,  and  sometimes  more 
hours  a  day,  thereby  putting  them  under 
greater  physical  strain  than  they  were 
used  to  in  some  of  the  countries  of 
the  Old  World.  And  we  have  at  the 
same  time  crowded  them  into  unwhole- 
some hovels  for  houses,  the  social  influence 
of  which  is  of  the  same  degrading 
character. 

The  pest-breeding  and  morally  degrad- 
ing conditions  of  the  homes  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  laboring  population  in  our 
industrial  centers  almost  beggars  de- 
scription. I  have  long  been  convinced 
that  if  their  true  condition  was  fully 
realized  by  the  great  intelligent  middle 
class  they  would  not  long  be  permitted 
to  be  used  for  habitation.    The  tene- 
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ments  in  which  the  operatives  are 
housed  are  such  as  to  make  physi- 
cal health  and  moral  character  al- 
most impossible.  My  vocabulary  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  describe  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenement  houses  I  have  seen 
in  New  York  and  the  factory  centers  in 
New  England.  To  expect  anything  better 
than  social  depravity  from  such  conditions 
is  to  expect  a  miracle.  It  may  be  said  that 
we  give  the  foreigner  the  ballot,  which  he 
did  not  enjoy  in  the  Old  World.  True 
but  in  so  doing  without  at  the  same  time 
furnishing  the  opportunities  necessary  to 
develop  the  intelligence  with  which  to  di- 
rect its  use,  we  have  simply  inflated  his 
conscious  importance  as  a  social  factor 
without  improving  the  quality  of  his  social 
character.  In  this  way  we  have  supplied 
an  abundance  of  accessible  and  cheap  mate- 
rial for  political  and  social  corruption, 
apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the 
most  fatal  danger  to  Republican  institu- 
tions is  the  ballot  in  the  hands  of  poor  and 
ignorant  masses. 

Nor  is  this  taking  an  unduly  pessimistic 
view  of  the  situation.  If  we  pause  for  a 
moment  and  consider  where  anarchy  and 
the  use  of  dynamite  and  other  physical- 
force  methods  for  reforming  social  evils 
are  the  most  general  where  the  lack  of 
confidence  and  even  pronounced  distrust 
between  social  classes  is  most  prevalent, 
where  the  enmity  of  the  laborers  to  the 
successful  classes  is  most  fierce  and  out- 
spoken, where  the  hatred  and  opposition 
to  established  authority  is  most  bitter  and 
persistent,  and  where  all  forms  of  political 
corruption — the  buying  of  votes,  the  sell- 
ing of  charters,  the  packing  of  caucuses, 
the  trading  of  offices  from  the  Presidency 
down — are  the  most  constant,  we  shall  find 
that  it  in  the  large  cities  and  industrial 
centers.  It  is  in  these  very  centers  where 
the  greatest  proportion  of  laborers  exist 
under  the  degrading  influences  of  our  in- 
famous tenement  house  and  factory  life, 
where  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice  furnish 
abundant  conditions  for  low  social  charac- 


ter, and  supply  the  most  inflammatory 
material  for  revolution  and  the  strongest 
excuse  for  despotism.  The  existence  of 
these  evils  is  painfully  recognized,  but  not 
so  the  causes  from  which  they  arise  and 
the  means  by  which  they  can  be  eliminated. 
Instead  of  endeavoring  to  ascertain  and 
remove  the  influences  which  promote  these 
social  diseases,  we  have,  for  the  most  part, 
been  content  with  denouncing  the  victims 
and  devising  for  remedies,  measures  which 
tend  to  their  further  social  degradation. 

Among  the  measures  which  have  been 
offered,  many  of  which  have  been  adopted, 
are  propositions  for  limiting  immigra- 
tion, imposing  property,  educational  and 
other  qualifications  for  voting,  length- 
ening the  terms  and  increasing  the  appoint- 
ing power  of  executive  officers,  making 
popular  elections  less  frequent,  taking  the 
expenditure  of  public  moneys  out  of  the 
hands  of  popular  elective  bodies  and  put- 
ting it  into  those  of  appointed  commissions, 
taking  public  offices  out  of  the  reach  of 
politics,  etc. 

Instead  of  developing  the  character  of 
the  masses  up  to  the  level  of  sustaining  our 
democratic  institutions,  these  measures 
are  simply  attempts  to  whittle  away  our 
democratic  institutions  in  order  to  sustain 
a  pernicious  industrial  policy.  As  such 
measures  do  not  effect  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  each  step  in  that  direction  only  tends 
to  make  the  next  more  necessary  and  the 
ultimate  reign  of  despotism  more  certain. 
Such  miscalled  statesmanship,  whether 
consciously  vicious  or  ignorantly  blind,  is 
the  veriest  treason  to  the  republic.  Social 
degradation  is  not  peculiar  to  nationality, 
but  to  character,  and  if  the  character  of 
the  foreign  element  in  our  population  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  native  American,  it 
is  for  no  other  reason  than  that  their  social 
environment  has  been  viler. 

The  social  problem  in  this  country  is 
increasmg  in  gravity  every  day.  Like  all 
neglected  economic  questions,  it  is  rapidly 
assuming  a  political  aspect,  and  unless  we 
abandon  our  present  un -democratic  and 
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un-economic  policy  of  superficial  tinkering  cusable.  Intelligence  would  then  take 
with  our  political  institutions,  to  evade  the  the  place  of  feeling  and  force,  and  such 
effects  of  a  mistaken  industrial  policy,  and  questions  as  tariff,  finance,  taxation,  land 
begin  to  approach  the  subject  on  the  plane  reform,  etc.,  would  be  rationally  considered 
of  broad  economic  prmciples  we  shall  ere  by  the  masses,  and  scientifically  settled  by 
long  find  ourselves  in  the  terrible  dilemma  their  chosen  representatives  instead  of 
against  which  Macaulay  warned  us,  of  being  being  manipulated  by  superficial  politicians, 
compelled  to  choose  between  "civilization  as  is  always  the  case  with  an  ignorant  and 
and  liberty."  Social  degradation  and  de-  incapable  voting  constituency.  Then  the 
mocracy  are  incompatible.  Either  the  empty  eloquence  of  earnest,  but  ill-informed 
social  character  of  the  masses  must  be  enthusiasts  who  substitute  their  assumed 
elevated  to  the  level  of  that  of  the  political  knowledge  of  God*s  intentions  for  that  of 
institutions  under  which  they  live,  or  no  economic  law,  would  exercise  a  less  dan- 
power  on  efirth  can  prevent  the  character  gerous  influence  over  the  masses.  The 
of  the  latter  from  falling  to  that  of  the  various  socialistic  propositions  for  revolu- 
former.  This  is  a  verdict  of  universal  tionizing  existing  institutions  would  also 
social  law  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  be  estimated  nearer  their  true  social  worth 
jThe  question,  therefore,  that  most  ur-  and  their  final  adoption  or  rejection  would 
gently  demands  the  attention  of  the  states-  be  determined  by  the  intelligent  judgment 
man  today,  beside  which  all  schemes  for  of  the  masses,  rather  than  by  the  sympa- 
mere  administrative  reform  are  incompar-  thetic  eloquence  and  magnetic  personal 
ably  insignificant,  is  that  of  increasing  the  influence  of  a  few  individual  leaders.  The 
opportunities  for  elevating  the  social  char-  power  of  personal  leadership  always  dimin- 
acter  of  the  laboring  classes.  Give  us  this  ishes  as  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
condition  and  all  else  will  be  vouchsafed,  masses  increase. 

With  a  high  state  of  social  culture  among      Manifestly  therefore,   in  view   of  the 

the  people,  wise  and  safe  reform  of  existing  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  population, 

institutions  would  be  guaranteed.    Vote-  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  industrial 

buying  and  ballot-box  stuffing,  with  their  methods,  and  the  democratic  character  of 

numerous  phases  of  political  chicanery,  our  institutions,  the  maintenance  of  the 

would  then  be  impossible;  and  hence,  the  influence  and  integrity  of  the  Republic 

many    un-democratic    schemes    for    the  make  the  increased  social  opportunities 

purification  of  politics,  by  removing  the  of  the  masses — which  a  reduction  of  the 

government  further  from  the  people,  which  hours  of  labor  alone  can  adequately  supply 

are  so   assiduously  urged  by  gilt-edged  an  imperative  social  and  political,  as  well 

reformers  would  become  obviously  inex-  as  an  industrial  necessity. 

Note. — It  should  be  observed  that  the  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor 
is  not  an  abnormal  dream  of  a  few  fanatics,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  natural  and  inevitable 
tendencies  of  a  progressive  civilization.  Although  there  is  no  international  organiza- 
tion, there  is  a  manifest  international  movement  in  this  direction.  Even  in  Germany 
the  demand  for  eight  hours  has  just  been  voiced  by  a  strike  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
laborers  which  showed  sufficient  clearness  of  purpose  and  directness  of  action,  that  the 
Emperor,  leading  capitalists  and  statesmen  have  formally  recognized  it  as  a  legitimate 
question  demanding  immediate  consideration.  In  England  they  have  already  reached 
nine  hours  and  a  half,  and  are  now  asking  for  the  next  step  towards  eight.  The  same  move- 
ment is  taking  definite  form  in  France  and  Belgium.  Therefore,  not  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion in  this  country  is  to  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  in  matters 
of  industrial  reform.  There  is  no  fact  in  society  more  certain  than  that  the  country  whose 
laborers  are  compelled  to  work  the  greatest  number  of  hours  to  earn  a  living  and  hence 
have  the  least  time  for  social,  moral,  intellectual  and  political  development,  can  not 
permanently  keep  at  the  head  of  civilization. 


